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What  Future  for  Germany? 


BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

AS  the  Russian  Army  presses  its  winter  offensive 
against  the  Germans,  and  British  and  American 
forces  gird  themselves  for  an  assault  on  the  “fortress 
of  Europe”  from  the  springboard  of  North  Africa, 
the  crucial  problem  of  Germany’s  future  assumes 
increasing  importance.  This  problem  is  usually 
discussed  in  terms  of  what  should  be  done  to  Ger¬ 
many,  implying  punishment  and  reprisals;  or  for 
Germany,  implying  that  the  Germans  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  mature  to  do  things  for  themselves;  or  else 
with  Germany,  as  if  the  Reich  were  an  inanimate 
object,  to  be  bandied  alxtut  at  will  by  the  Allies, 
Discussion  of  this  problem  while  the  war  is  in 
progress  is  inevitably  overshadowed  by  the  hatred 
the  Germans  have  aroused  in  occupied  countries — 
a  hatred  far  more  bitter  and  widespread  than  that 
which  existed  at  the  close  of  the  first  World  War 
in  1918.  Yet  no  plans  for  post-war  reconstruction 
can  meet  with  success  unless  they  envisage  some 
procedure  for  integrating  the  German  people  in  the 
European,  and  ultimately  the  world,  community  of 
nations. 

THE  LESSONS  OF  VERSAILLES.  Since  many  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  making  of  the  peace  of  1919,  or 
actually  participated  in  its  formulation,  are  living 
today,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  discuss  the 
future  of  Germany  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
painfully  acquired  during  the  “Long  Armistice” 
of  1919-39.  For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Versailles  Treaty  has  been  subjected  to  such  search¬ 
ing  criticism,  not  only  by  Nazi  propagandists  but 
also  by  historians  and  publicists  in  Allied  countries, 
that  many  observers  Iwlieve  the  peacemakers  of 
tomorrow  should  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  was 
done  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  if  they  are  to 
accomplish  lasting  results.  They  differ,  however, 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  breakdown  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  and  consequently  as  to  the  alternative 
methods  that  should  be  adopted  in  future  peace 
negotiations.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
treaty  failed  because  it  was  ttxi  harsh,  and  would 
draft  a  less  drastic  settlement;  others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  contend  that  it  was  far  too  mild,  and  urge  the 
imposition  of  a  Draconian  peace  on  Germany. 


It  seems  possible,  however,  to  take  a  middle 
ground,  and  to  hold  that  the  treaty  proved  unwork-  ‘ 
able  not  merely  because  Germany  violated  its  terms, 
but  because  the  victors  disagreed  among  them¬ 
selves  throughout  the  post-war  period  regarding 
their  attitude  toward  the  Reich,  and  proved  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  carry  out  a  joint  policy  through 
an  effectively  working  international  organization.' 
Britain  and  France — the  principal  European  vic¬ 
tors — were  at  odds  from  the  start  concerning  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  treaty’s  provisions.  As  a  result  Allied 
post-war  policy  concerning  Germany,  instead  o( 
following  a  more  or  less  even  course,  alternated 
sharply  between  French  insistence  on  precise  ful¬ 
fillment  of  every  letter  of  the  treaty  and  British  at¬ 
tempts  at  reconciliation  with  Germany.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture,  spokesmen  for  the  middle-ground  school  con¬ 
tend,  Germany  should  be  treated  neither  as  an  in¬ 
corrigible  criminal  nor  as  a  much-to-be-pitied  vic¬ 
tim  of  international  repression.  The  war  should  be 
fought  with  all  |X)ssible  vigor  and  dispatch,  with 
the  object  of  achieving  Germany’s  “unconditional 
surrender.”  But,  once  the  war  has  been  won,  the 
Cicrman  people  should  be  neither  willfully  humili¬ 
ated  nor  indefinitely  reduced  to  subjection.  At  the 
same  time,  they  should  be  made  to  bear  their  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
Europe  and  the  world,  on  terms  acceptable  to  other 
peoples  as  well  as  to  the  Germans.^  This  program, 
however,  is  not  expected  to  succeed  unless  Britain. 
Russia  and  the  United  States  actively  participate 
in  international  efforts  at  reconstruction  of  the 
continent. 

While  no  agreement  has  been  reached  among 
the  United  Nations  concerning  the  future  of  Ger¬ 
many,  certain  trends  of  opinion  are  crystallizing  on 
a  number  of  points.  It  seems  worthwhile,  therefore, 
to  analyze  these  trends,  and  to  compare  them  with 
practices  followed  in  the  post-1919  period  and  with 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

1.  For  a  useful  analysis,  see  Arnold  Wolfers,  Britain  and  France 
between  Two  Wars  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1940). 

2.  Vera  M.  Dean,  “(iermany’s  Role  in  Post-War  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,"  Yale  Review  (New  Haven),  Autumn  1942. 
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Can  “Decisive”  Victory  Be  Achieved? 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  side  of  the 
United  Nations  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
breakdown  of  the  1919  [leace  settlement  was  the 
tailure  of  the  Allies  to  make  the  German  people  ex- 
^  perience  military  defeat  on  their  own  soil.  The 
Germans  thus  gained  the  misleading  impression — 
^  subsequently  publicized  to  good  effect  by  Hitler 
and  his  associates — that  they  harl  been  forced  to  sue 
J  for  peace  not  because  of  defeat  on  the  battlefield, 
but  because  of  a  “stab  in  the  back”  by  “traitors”  on 
the  home  front.  It  is  consequently  urged  that  this 
time  the  Allies  bring  defeat  home  to  the  German 
people^  by  invading  German  territory,  occupying 
Berlin,  and  establishing  military  administration 
over  the  Reich. 

This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  course  advo¬ 
cated  in  1918  by  the  American  Generals  Pershing 
and  Bliss,  who  wanted  to  continue  the  war  until 
the  German  Army  had  been  completely  defeated, 
and  demanded,  in  addition,  demobilization  of  Ger¬ 
man  forces,  disarmament  of  Germany,  and  Allied 
occupation  of  parts  of  the  Reich."*  Their  program, 
however,  was  opposed  at  that  time  both  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government — headed  by  Lloyd  George — who 
contended  that  victory  would  be  sealed  once  the 
German  forces  had  withdrawn  behind  the  Reich’s 
frontiers  and  did  not  want  to  incur  the  risk 
of  prolonging  the  war;  and  by  Marshal  Foch,  who 
limited  his  demands  to  CKCupation  of  the  Rhineland 
(important  both  as  a  strategic  area  and  as  the  center 
of  German  heavy  industry),  and  delivery  by  Ger¬ 
many  of  only  part  of  its  armaments.'  Unlike  the 
Americans,  who  had  entered  the  war  in  1917  full 
of  as  yet  unspent  energy,  the  British  and,  to  an  even 
greater  degree,  the  French  were  war-weary,  and 
wanted  above  all  to  bring  hostilities  to  a  close.^ 
The  compromise  finally  reached  by  the  Allies  ex¬ 
cluded  continuance  of  the  war  on  German  soil;  pro¬ 
vided  for  unilateral  disarmament  of  Germany  as 
specified  in  the  Versailles  Treaty;^  and  established 
temporary  cKcupation  of  the  Rhineland  by  Allied 
forces — an  occupation  terminated  in  1930.  Some  ob¬ 
servers  contend  that,  if  Marshal  Foch’s  demand  for 
permanent  occupation  and  demilitarization  of  the 
Rhineland  had  been  accepted  in  1919,  Germany 

3-  “The  Future  of  t;crm.iny,”  Planning  (Broadsheet  issued  by 
PEP:  London,  Political  and  Economic  Planning),  July  i,  1941. 

4.  Charles  Seymour,  The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House 
fBostnn,  Houghton  MifTlin,  1926-28),  vol.  IV,  p.  14s;  John 
Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War  (New  York,  Stokes, 
’931),  vol.  IT,  p.  165;  Leopold  Schvvarzschild,  World  in  Trance 
(Vew  York,  Fischer,  1942),  pp.  21-22. 

?•  Raymond  Recouly,  Foch:  My  Conversations  with  the  Mar¬ 
shal  (New  York,  Appleton,  1929). 

h.  Major-General  J.  F.  (L  Fuller,  Decisive  Rattles  of  the  U.S.A. 
(New  York,  Harper,  1942),  p.  367. 

7-  See  p.igc  289. 


would  not  have  succeeded  in  staging  a  military 
comeback.®  Today,  however,  it  is  believed  that 
the  peacemakers  of  the  future  will  have  to  plan  in 
terms  of  what  should  be  done  with  Germany  as  a 
whole  after  the  war,  not  merely  with  the  Rhineland. 

Can  Germans  Be  Won  Away  from  Hitler? 

What  is  frequently  forgotten,  in  discussions  of  a 
“decisive”  victory,  is  that  World  War  II,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  World  War  I,  is  revolutionary 
in  character,  and  that  the  struggle  between  nation¬ 
states  has  become  inextricably  intertwined  with  a 
struggle  between  conflicting  ideologies  which  cut 
across  national  frontiers.  It  is  not  by  military  meas¬ 
ures  alone  that  a  “decisive”  victory  can  be  won 
over  Germany.  These  measures,  at  every  step,  must 
be  accompanied  by  and  integrated  with  attempts 
to  build  a  bridge  between  the  United  Nations  and 
non-Nazis  in  Axis  countries.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Allied  spokesmen  should  make  idle  promises 
to  the  Germans  which  they  do  not  intend  to  fulfill, 
any  more  than  they  should  threaten  the  Germans 
with  national  annihilation.  Threats  merely  consoli¬ 
date  the  Germans  behind  Hitler,  while  soft-spoken 
words  may  rob  them  of  the  incentive  to  overthrow 
the  Nazis,  since  they  may  assume  they  will  he 
kindly  treated  no  matter  what  they  do  or  fail  to  do. 
Nor  will  mere  pledges  to  feed  the  Germans  after 
the  war  encourage  their  resistance  to  Hitler.  If  the 
Allies  are  to  win  a  “decisive”  victory,  they  must  em¬ 
phasize  over  and  over  again  that  the  Nazis,  not  the 
German  people  as  a  whole,  are  the  enemy;  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  annihilating  the  German  na¬ 
tion;  but  that  the  Germans  will  have  to  bear  the 
responsibility  for  continued  support  of  Nazism  and 
execution  of  orders  issued  by  Nazi  leaders.^ 

It  is  with  these  two  general  thoughts  in  mind — 
the  need  for  the  Allies  to  win  as  many  Germans  as 
possible  away  from  Hitler  while  the  war  is  still  in 
progress,  and  the  equally  great  need  for  active  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  Germans  in  their  own  liberation 
and  in  the  subsequent  reconstruction  of  Europe — 
that  the  major  problems  of  German’s  future  may 
perhaps  be  most  fruitfully  approached. 

Should  Allies  Establish  Military  Administration? 

Assuming  that,  at  the  end  of  this  war,  the  Allies 
do  inflict  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  German  Army 
and,  at  the  same  time,  succeed  in  winning  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  part  of  the  German  people,  the  next 
question  is  whether  they  should  then  establish  mil- 

8.  Maurice  Leon,  How  Many  World  Wars?  (New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead,  1942). 

9.  On  political  responsibility  of  the  German  people,  sec,  for 
example,  Werner  Tliormann,  “German  Leadership  in  Exile,” 
The  Nation  (New  York),  January  2,  1943,  p.  21;  also  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Listen,  Hans  (New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1942). 
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itary  administration  over  the  Reich  for  a  specified 
period  during  which  preliminary  steps  might  be 
taken  for  restoration  of  order  within  Germany  and 
for  such  measures  concerning  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  German  people  as  may  prove  necessary. 
Those  who  recommend  temporary  Allied  military 
administration  urge  it  not  primarily  as  a  punitive 
measure,  but  as  the  most  practicable  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Germans  themselves  against  wholesale 
acts  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  occu¬ 
pied  countries,  and  thus  tiding  Europe  over  that 
“transition”  or  “cooling-off”  period  that  some 
United  Nations  spokesmen  advocate  immediately 
on  cessation  of  hostilities.'®  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
may  also  prove  necessary  for  United  Nations  forces 
to  occupy  the  conquered  countries  before  order  can 
be  restored. 

Allied  occupation  of  Germany  and  establishment 
of  military  administration  over  the  Reich,  however, 
are  strongly  opposed  by  some  non-Nazi  Germans, 
who  contend  that  such  measures  would  cause  fric¬ 
tion  among  the  Allies;  would  exacerbate  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  German  people;  would  consequently 
strengthen  the  position  of  extreme  nationalists 
while  weakening  that  of  elements  favorable  to  co- 
op)eration  with  the  United  Nations;  and  would  pre¬ 
vent  both  re-education  of  the  Germans  and  their 
eventual  integration  into  a  European  federation. 
If,  they  argue,  the  German  people  are  as  dangerous 
as  some  Allied  observers  believe,  then  occupation 
should  he  permanent,  and  not  temporary — since,  in 
their  opinion,  a  temporary  occupation  would  mere¬ 
ly  encourage  fresh  military  adventures  on  the  part 
of  German  nationalists  without  in  any  way  curbing 
them." 

Yet  it  seems  very  doubtful  that  the  people  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  ready 
they  might  he  to  occupy  Germany  temporarily, 
would  want  to  commit  themselves  to  the  task  of 
permanently  occupying  and  policing  Germany.'^ 
The  only  alternative  to  permanent  subjugation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  non-Nazi  German  spokesmen,  is  to  en¬ 
trust  civilian  administration  as  soon  as  feasible  upon 
cessation  of  hostilities  to  the  Germans  themselves, 
with  the  qualification  that  the  Germans  carry  out 
internal  reform.’^ 

While  the  reluctance  of  non-Nazi  Germans  to 

10.  Herbert  Hoover  .nnd  Hiipli  rjibson.  The  Prohlcms  of  iMSt- 
ing  Peace  (New  York,  Doubleday,  I'toran,  rev.  ed.,  1943), 
p.  283.  Sec  also  December  16,  1942  adilress  of  Herbert  Hoover 
before  the  Executive  Club  in  Chicajjo,  New  Vorl(  Times,  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1942;  and  “The  Future  of  Cermany,”  cited. 

11.  Hans  Fried,  T/ir  Guilt  of  the  German  Army  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1942),  p.  370. 

12.  Egon  Ranshofen-NVertheimer,  Victory  Is  Not  Enough  (New 
York,  Norton,  1942),  p.  247. 

13.  Fried,  The  Guilt  of  the  German  Army,  cited. 


accept  Allied  military  administration  after  the  war 
is  entirely  understandable,  it  would  seem  that  even 
the  internal  reforms  advocated  by  these  spokesmen 
would  require,  at  least  for  a  brief  period,  militar\ 
control  by  the  Allies,  under  whose  protection  sucii 
changes  might  conceivably  be  carried  out.  An  in¬ 
dication  of  the  spirit  that  should  animate  military 
government  of  occupied  territories  once  hostilities 
have  ceased  is  given  by  the  Basic  Field  Mamed  of 
Military  Government,  published  by  the  United 
States  War  Department.'"*  This  manual  specifies 
that  any  plan  of  military  government  should  con¬ 
form,  first  of  all,  to  military  necessity.  Once  hostil¬ 
ities  are  over,  according  to  the  manual,  military  gov¬ 
ernment  should  conform  to  a  second  basic  policy 
—welfare  of  the  governed.  Subject  only  to  military 
necessity,  it  states,  “military  government  should  be 
just,  humane,  and  as  mild  as  practicable,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people  governed  should  always  be 
the  aim  of  every  person  engaged  therein.” 
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Who  Should  Administer  Germany? 


The  War  Department  manual  of  military  gov 
ernment,  however,  provides  for  retention  of  exist¬ 
ing  civilian  personnel  in  cKcupied  countries,  as  part 
of  its  policy  of  “economy  of  effort” — at  least  “so  far 
as  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  them  to  do  their 
work  loyally  and  efficiently.”  This  prexedure  might 
have  been  entirely  feasible  in  previous  wars,  when 
there  was  basic  agreement  among  so-called  civilized 
nations  regarding  methods  of  civilian  government, 
administration  of  law,  and  so  on.  Such  agreement 
does  not  exist  today  between  the  United  Nations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Axis  powers  on  the  other. 
If  the  Nazi  framework  of  government  and  Nazi- 
recruited  civilian  personnel  are  to  remain  untouched, 
then  the  task  of  policing  Germany  and  eventually 
integrating  it  into  a  reconstructed  Europe  will  prove 
hojxless  from  the  outset. 

Representatives  of  the  United  Nations  charged 
with  the  military  occupation  of  Germany  will  be 
faced  with  the  problem — not  posed  in  the  War  De 
partment  manual — of  eliminating  at  least  the  rank¬ 
ing  per.sonnel  of  the  German  civil  service,  law 
courts  and  .schools  before  they  can  transfer  civilian 
authority  to  the  Germans.  The  sugge.stion  has  been 
made  that  the  United  Nations  will  have  to  take 
over,  temporarily,  the  civilian  government  of  Ger¬ 
many  and,  in  order  to  make  this  measure  effective, 
will  have  “to  fill  a  few  thousand  policy-shaping 
positions  in  administration,  education,  and  industry 
with  non-Germans.”'’  It  is  recommended,  however, 
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14.  U.S.  War  Department,  Baste  Field  Manual:  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment,  F  M  27-5  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
>940),  p.  3- 

15.  Wertheimer,  Victory  Is  Not  Enough,  cited,  p.  269. 
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^  that  political  and  administrative  advisers  of  Ger- 
“  nan  nationality  or  origin  should  be  associated  with 
“  each  foreign  executive,  “in  order  to  avoid  measures 
'I  ill-adapted  to  German  psychology,  and  therefore 
'  ineffective  and  even  dangerous.”*^ 

■  On  the  question  of  the  nationality  of  foreigners 
'  ivho  may  be  called  on  to  administer  Germany, 

’  ;here  appears  to  be  a  consensus  among  Americans 
^  and  non-Nazi  German  writers  that  it  would  be 
iiighly  inadvisable  to  place  representatives  of  na- 
;ions  which  have  been  particularly  maltreated  by 
the  Nazis  in  charge  of  administration  of  the  Reich, 
since  their  presence  would  be  regarded  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  the  prelude  to  wholesale  oppression  and 
revenge.  Americans,  it  is  believed,  would  be  best 
adapted  for  this  onerous  and  delicate  task,'’  both 
because  they  have  had  less  previous  association  with 
European  affairs  than,  for  example,  the  British, 
and  are  free — at  least  for  the  time  being — of  the  re¬ 
sentment  against  Britain  which,  rightJy  or  wrongly, 
exists  among  many  continental  Europeans;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  German  people,  it  is  thought,  would  have 
more  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  Americans 
than  in  that  of  any  European  administrators. 

While  the  use  of  Americans  of  German  origin  to 
administer  Germany,  as  suggested  by  Louis 
Adamic,'®  is  not  opposed,  German  origin,  it  is  felt 
by  some,  is  by  no  means  a  prerequisite  and,  in  some 
cases,  might  prove  a  handicap.'^  There  appears  to 
be  a  considerable  measure  of  agreement  that,  un¬ 
fortunate  as  this  may  seem,  many  of  the  non-Nazis 
now  living  in  exile  would  probably  be  least  of  all 
adapted  for  administration  of  post-war  Germany, 
since  they  are  not  personally  familiar  with  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  German  people  have  lived 
during  the  war  years.^° 

Will  Russia  Share  in  Administration? 

The  exact  form  that  military  administration 
might  take,  if  the  United  Nations  should  decide  to 
establish  it,  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  war  comes  to  a  close. 
Should  Russian  troops,  for  example,  forge  ahead 
of  British,  American  and  other  United  Nations 
forces,  they  might  be  the  first  to  occupy  German 
territory,  and  the  Soviet  government  would  then 
feel  justified  in  claiming  a  share — possibly  a  major 
share— in  the  military  administration  of  Germany. 
This  possibility  has  created  apprehension  among 
16.  ihid. 

'7'  See,  for  example,  Gerhard  Seger,  “German  Leadership  in 

I  We,"  The  Nation,  January  21,  1943,  p.  21. 

>8-  Louis  Adamic,  Two-Way  Passage  (New  York,  Harper, 

'941). 

I  '9-  W.  M.  Kotschnig,  Slaves  Need  No  Leaders  (New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1943):  VVertheimer,  Victory  Is  Not 
Enough,  cited. 

20.  Ihid. 


those  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  as  yet  nonbelli¬ 
gerent  countries  like  Sweden,  who  fear  both  Rus¬ 
sia’s  territorial  expansion  and  the  spread  of  its  scKial 
and  economic  doctrines,  that  the  Soviet  government 
might  benefit  by  such  an  opportunity  to  establish 
domination  over  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

While  this  contingency  cannot  be  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded,  available  evidence  to  date  would  indicate 
that  it  will  arise  only  if  Britain  and  the  United 
States  show  themselves  unwilling  or  unable  to 
share  in  the  task  of  restoring  order  in  Europe  and 
of  preventing  renewal  of  the  German  drive  to  the 
east  after  the  war.  So  far  as  can  be  determined  at 
present,  the  Soviet  government  is  intent  primarily 
on  ejecting  German  forces  from  Russian  territory, 
and  assuring  the  future  security  of  its  western  fron¬ 
tier  against  German  invasion.  Once  this  task  has 
been  accomplished,  it  appears  eager  to  return  to 
the  gigantic  task  of  “building  socialism”  in  the 
U.S.S.R.’’ — a  task  greatly  magnified  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  wrought  by  the  Germans  as  they  retreat  from 
Russian  soil.  The  Soviet  historian  Eugene  Tarle 
has  drawn  attention — in  what  must  be  regarded  as 
an  intended  parallel  with  the  present  conflict — to 
the  situation  that  existed  during  Napoleon’s  inva¬ 
sion  of  Russia  in  1812,  when  Marshal  Kutuzov,  the 
“.savior  of  Russia,”  was  determined  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  the  country  but  opposed  the  plans  of 
Tsar  Alexander  I  and  of  the  British  government 
for  the  use  of  Russian  forces  outside  the  country’s 
borders  to  consummate  the  defeat  of  Napoleon.^^ 

What  Kind  of  German  Government? 

Assuming  that  the  Allies  have  defeated  the  Ger¬ 
man  Army  and,  overcoming  possible  frictions 
among  themselve.s,  have  established  military  ad¬ 
ministration  over  Germany,  with  whom  in  Ger¬ 
many  should  they  deal,  to  what  kind  of  German 
government  should  they  transfer  civilian  authority.^ 

At  the  clo.se  of  World  War  1,’^“  when  (Jerman  forces 
were  in  retreat  and  the  morale  of  the  people  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  break  down.  Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  on 
October  i,  1918,  insisted  that  CJermany  should  make  a 
jx.-ace  offer,  and  on  October  4  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Baden,  regarded  as  a  liberal,  was  appointed  Chancel¬ 
lor.  The  Prince  took  two  socialists  into  the  cabinet, 
and  entered  into  negotiations  for  peace  terms  with 
President  Wilson,  expressing  his  willingness  to  accept 
the  program  set  forth  by  the  President  in  the  Fourteen 
Points,  and  stressing  the  circumstance  that  Germany 

21.  John  Scott,  Duel  for  Europe  (New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1942). 

22.  Eugene  Tarle,  Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia  (New  York, 
Oxford,  1942). 

22a.  For  reasons  of  space,  the  experience  of  World  War  I  has 
been  set  in  small  type.  For  this  material,  the  author  is  indebted 
in  large  part  to  the  succinct  summary  in  Walter  C.  Langsam, 
The  World  Since  1914  (New  York,  Macmillan,  4th  cd.,  1940). 
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was  in  process  of  being  transformed  into  a  democratic 
monarchy.  President  Wilson,  however,  continued  the 
exchange  of  notes  for  another  month,  intimating  that 
CJermany  should  depose  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  Ger¬ 
man  negotiators  claimed  that  the  new  government  was 
“supported  by  the  approval  of  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  German  people,”  but  President  Wilson 
had  serious  doubts  on  this  point.  “It  does  not  appear,” 
he  wrote  on  October  23,  1918,  “that  the  principle  of  a 
Government  responsible  to  the  German  people  has  yet 
been  fully  worked  out  or  that  any  guarantees  either 
exist  or  are  in  contemplation  that  the  alterations  of 
principle  and  of  practice  now  partially  agreed  upon 
will  be  permanent.  .  .  .  The  determinating  initiative 
still  remains  with  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the 
masters  of  Germany On  that  date  President  Wilson 
stated  that  he  could  not  consider  peace  negotiations, 
but  only  surrender;  and  on  October  27  the  German 
government  asked  for  an  armistice. 

It  was  not  until  November  9,  two  days  before  the 
armistice,  that  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  fled 
to  the  Netherlands.  Prince  Maximilian  was  forced  out 
of  the  Chancellorship,  the  German  Republic  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  a  group  of  socialists  headed  by  Friedrich 
Ebert  took  over  the  new  republican  government.  On 
November  ii,  1918,  in  a  railway  car  in  the  Compiegne 
Forest — where  Hitler  was  to  re-enact  the  scene  in  1940 
on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  Franco-German 
armistice — two  German  delegates  representing  the  Ger¬ 
man  Republic  signed  tbe  armistice  that  brought  World 
War  I  to  a  close. 

Looking  back  at  this  episode,  some  observers  in 
the  United  Nations  contend  that  peace  negotiations 
were  vitiated  from  the  start  by  the  fact  that  the 
Cierman  Republic,  itself  the  result  of  Allied  de¬ 
mands  for  deposition  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  as  one 
of  its  first  acts  had  to  accept  responsibility  for  tak¬ 
ing  Germany  out  of  the  war,  and  was  subsequently 
blamed  by  German  nationalists  for  all  the  disabil¬ 
ities  imposed  on  Germany  under  the  Versailles 
Treaty. 

It  is  therefore  believed  that,  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  the  Allies  should  place  squarely  on  Hitler 
and  his  associates  the  responsibility  for  defeat  of  the 
German  Army,  and  symbolize  this  responsibility 
by  having  them  sign  the  unconditional  surrender, 
or  whatever  other  document  may  signify  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities.  Only  then — assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  Nazis  have  not  been  meanwhile  overthrown 
hy  the  Germans  themselves — should  the  Allies  turn 
to  other  elements  in  Germany  who  may  be  capable 
of  organizing  civilian  administration  under  tempo¬ 
rary  Allied  supervision.  A  civilian  administration 
inaugurated  in  such  conditions  might  then  con- 

2^.  Note  to  Germany,  October  23,  1918,  Papers  Relating  to  the 
Foreign  /Iffairs  of  the  United  States,  igtS,  Supplement  1,  “The 
World  War”  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1933), 
vol.  I,  p.  382:  sec  also  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson: 
Life  and  liters  (New  York,  Doubleday,  1927-29). 


ceivably  succeed  in  being  free  from  the  handicaps 
that  trammeled  the  German  Republic  in  1918. 

Should  Allies  Countenance  German  Revolution? 

Thoughtful  people,  both  among  Germans  and 
non-Germans,  however,  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  changes  should  be  made  not  only  in  the  form 
of  government — that  was  ostensibly  done  in  1918— 
or  in  government  personnel,  but  also  in  the  social 
structure  of  the  Reich.*'*  Some  Germans  believe  i 
that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  weaning  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  from  militarism  unless  heavy  indus¬ 
try,  the  source  of  modern  armaments,  is  social¬ 
ized,  and  large  estates,  especially  those  owned  by  the 
Junipers  in  Prussia,  are  either  collectivized  or  par¬ 
celed  out  among  small  farmers,  to  break  the  influ¬ 
ence  hitherto  exercised  by  big  industrialists  and 
rich  landowners  over  the  government  of  the 
Reich.^^ 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  majority  of  non- 
Nazi  Germans  favor  communism  or  adoption  of 
the  economic  and  social  system  developed  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet  fear  that  a  defeated  Germany 
might  “go  Communist”  undoubtedly  exists  in  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States,  and  this  fear  might 
cause  some  groups  in  the  United  Nations  to  cut 
any  revolutionary  German  movement  short  by 
coming  to  terms  with  the  very  elements  in  the 
Reich  whose  elimination  is  demanded  by  many 
non-Nazi  Germans — the  Army,  the  industrialists, 
or  the  Jun/^ers.  What  some  of  the  United  Nations 
spokesmen  seem  not  to  realize  is  that  Nazism 
itself  is  revolutionary  in  character.  Any  movement 
organized  to  overthrow  it  will  have  to  hold  out  to 
the  German  people  not  the  promise  of  reaction  but 
the  promise  of  greater  progress  toward  scKial  re¬ 
form — divorced,  one  must  hope,  from  militant  na¬ 
tionalism. 

The  Allies  will  thus  be  confronted  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  should  check  a  thoroughgoing 
revolution  in  Germany,**’  or  accept  it  as  the  most 
promising  method  of  sweeping  out  the  remnants 
of  the  feudal-military  system  that  has  dominated 
the  Germans  since  at  least  1870,  and  Prussia  since 
the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Such  a  revolution, 
however,  cannot  be  expected  to  cKcur  unless  the 
German  people  have  the  assurance  that  they  will 

24.  Hilda  Monte  and  Hcllmut  von  Rauschenplat,  Help  Ger¬ 
many  to  Revolt!  (London,  Fabian  Society,  Research  Series  No. 
62,  March  1942),  p.  4;  Thormann,  “German  Leadership  in 
Exile,’  cited. 

25.  Thormann,  “CJerman  Leadership  in  Exile,”  cited:  Albert 
Einstein,  “Break  (Jermany's  Industrial  Power,”  PM  (New  York), 
January  4,  1943. 

26.  “By  far  the  most  desirable  development  would  be  a  true 
and  thorough  (Jerman  revolution  that  would  ruthlessly  do  away 
with  those  uroups  who  were  the  bearers  of  the  nationalist  idea 
of  race  superiority  and  world  coni|ue.st.”  Thomas  Mann,  PM> 
January  5,  1943. 
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not  suffer  retribution  at  the  hands  of  the  Allies  in 
case  they  turn  against  their  leaders.  Otherwise,  even 
those  Germans  who  most  wish  to  revolt  may  come 
to  feel  that  the  Nazis  offer  the  only  safeguard 
against  total  destruction  of  the  German  nation. 

If  Britain  and  the  United  States  fail  to  give  the 
Germans  some  idea  of  the  role  a  Germany  liber¬ 
ated  from  Hitler  might  play  in  the  post-war  world, 
then  it  is  conceivable  that  non-Nazi  Germans 
might  turn,  as  a  last  resort,  to  the  Soviet  Union — 
not  because  they  are  Communists  or  prefer  the  So¬ 
viet  system  to  Western  democracy,  but  because  they 
may  reach  the  conclusion  that  Germany’s  future 
will  be  less  precarious  if  it  becomes  an  autonomous 
republic  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
than  if  it  is  forced  to  accept  for  an  indefinite  period 
the  role  of  a  nation  subjugated  by  the  Allies.  Should 
Stalin  take  advantage  of  this  mood  of  despair  to 
link  post-war  Germany  with  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
will  be  due  primarily  to  the  failure  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States  to  formulate  and  carry  out  their 
own  ideas  in  sufficiently  clear  and  convincing  form. 

Are  Germans  Capable  of  Revolt? 

To  the  argument  often  heard  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  that  the  Germans  have  as  yet  shown  little 
capacity  for  revolt  against  established  authority, 
and  that  no  hope  can  be  placed  in  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  future,  non-Nazi  German  spokesmen 
point  out  that  executions  and  concentration  camps 
within  Germany  offer  evidence  of  the  resistance 
put  up  by  the  German  people.  They  also  stress  the 
immense  difficulties  with  which  resistance  against 
a  militarized  totalitarian  regime  is  fraught^^— diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  British,  Americans  and  Russians 
are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  in  their  yet  unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  break  down  Nazi  power. 

To  the  question  as  to  who  among  the  Germans 
may  be  expected  to  stage  a  revolt,  non-Nazi  Ger¬ 
mans  reply  that  they  will  be  the  elements  who  have 
shown  most  pertinacity  in  resisting  the  Nazi  regime 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Among  these  are  listed 
the  older  industrial  workers,  many  of  whom  are 
still  influenced  by  the  Scxialist  or  Communist  teach¬ 
ings  of  their  youth;  the  leaders  of  religious  groups. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  many  of  whom  have  dis¬ 
played  great  courage  in  opposing  the  inroads  of 
Nazi  doctrines  into  family  life  and  church  activ¬ 
ities;  intellectuals  and  members  of  the  middle  class 
who,  while  possibly  sharing  the  national  aspirations 
capitalized  on  by  the  Nazis,  had  no  appetite  either 
for  territorial  expansion  or  for  the  barbarous  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  Gestapo;  and  elements  among  the  young¬ 
er  generation  who,  having  emerged  from  the  fumes 

27-  Hans  Schinidct,  “Germany — The  Voice  from  Within,” 
Harpers,  June  1940,  p.  94. 


of  Nazi  indoctrination,  have  been  disillusioned  by 
its  emphasis  on  nationalism  and  militarism  when 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  that  in  supporting 
Nazism  they  were  furthering  social  reforms.^®  When 
it  is  pointed  out  by  skeptics  that  these  various  oppo¬ 
sition  groups  lack  a  basis  for  cohesion  and  ccxipera- 
tion,  the  answer  of  non-Nazi  Germans  is  that  such 
basis  might  be  provided  by  military  defeat  of  the 
German  Army,  which  would  bring  underground 
movements  to  the  surface  and  permit  some  form 
of  union  among  them.  On  the  whole,  both  United 
Nations  spokesmen  and  non-Nazi  Germans  oppose 
peace  negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
German  Army,  heavy  industry,  and  landowning 
Jun/^ers — the  groups  in  Germany  who  are  identified 
with  Nazism  and  aided,  or  condoned.  Hitler’s  rise 
to  power.‘^  To  describe  all  Army  officers,  industrial¬ 
ists  and  landowners  as  pro-Nazi  would,  however, 
probably  be  just  as  misleading  as  to  place  other 
groups  of  the  population  unqualifiedly  in  non-Nazi 
ranks. 

Are  All  Germans  Nazis? 

But  if  the  Allies  are  to  turn  to  some  elements  in 
Germany  for  assistance  in  reorganizing  the  coun¬ 
try’s  administration,  should  they  not  first  punish 
those  Germans  who  are  described  as  “war  crim¬ 
inals”.?^® 

The  moment  the  discussion  turns  to  punishment 
of  “war  criminals,”  the  question  arises  of  how  far 
the  Allies  should  reach  into  the  German  population 
in  their  punitive  measures.  Some  contend  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  punish  outstanding  Nazi 
leaders  like  Hitler,  Goering,  Goebbels,  Hess, 
Himmler  and  their  satellites.  Others  demand  the 
execution  of  all  members  of  the  Nazi  party,  high 
and  low.  Still  others  insist  that  the  German  High 
Command,  leading  industrialists  like  Krupp  and 
Thyssen,  and  prominent  Juniper  landowners  are 
j  list  as  responsible  for  the  war  and  for  war  atrocities 
as  the  Nazi  leaders,  and  should  suffer  the  same  fate. 

In  such  discussions  an  attempt  is  frequently  made 
to  distinguish  between  the  Nazis  on  one  hand,  and 
the  German  people  on  the  other.  Those  who  make 
this  distinction  urge  the  extermination  of  the  Nazis 
and  their  associates,  but  fair  and  moderate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  German  people  as  a  whole.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  the  German  nation  has  produced  men 
of  great  distinction  in  music,  art,  science  and  liter- 

28.  Paul  Hagen,  Will  Germany  Crack?  (New  York,  Harper, 
1042):  Howard  K.  Smith,  Last  Train  from  Berlin  (New  York, 
Knr)pf,  1942):  Kotschniu,  Slates  Need  No  leaders,  cited,  pp. 
•  95'97:  !•  P-  Jansen  and  Stefan  Wcyl,  The  Silent  War  (New 
York,  Lippincott,  1943). 

29.  “The  Future  rtf  Germany,”  cited;  H.  W.  Ehrmann,  “No 
Peace  with  the  tlerman  Generals,”  Current  History,  December 
1942,  p.  27  Thormann,  “(Jerman  Leadership  in  Exile,”  cited. 

30.  Sec  What  Should  Be  Done  with  "War  Criminals,”  p.  296. 
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ature,  and  that  a  people  who  could  give  the  world 
Beethoven,  Goethe  and  Kant  cannot  be  regarded 
as  entirely  beyond  hope.  To  denounce  the  German 
people  as  a  whole,  it  is  said,  is  to  adopt  the  Nazi 
technique  of  castigating  entire  races  and  excluding 
them  from  the  human  pale,  and  merely  shows  that 
the  poison  of  Nazi  doctrine  is  beginning  to  take 
effect  among  Germany’s  opponents.^*  Therefore  it 
is  believed  that  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  Allies  is  to 
sift  out  the  “good”  Germans  from  the  ’’bad,”  and 
help  the  “good”  Germans  rebuild  the  Reich  on 
new,  nonmilitarist  lines  after  the  war.^^ 

This  line  of  argument  is  rejected  by  others  in 
the  United  Nations  who  are  convinced  that  the 
German  people  are  militaristic  and  nationalistic  by 
nature,  and  have  been  bent  on  expansion  and  con¬ 
quest  since  the  dawn  of  history — from  the  German 
tribes  immortalized  by  Tacitus  and  the  Teutonic 
knights  who  fought  the  Slavs  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  through  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Bismarck,  to  Wilhelm  II  and  Hitler.^^  They 
believe  that  it  is  impossible,  and  dangerous,  to  try 
to  distinguish  between  the  Germans  and  their  lead¬ 
ers,  and  that  henceforth  the  United  Nations  should 
destroy  Pan-Germanism  and  deal  with  the  German 
people  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  them  forever¬ 
more  of  the  ability  to  resume  military  conquest. 

This  controversy  over  the  German  character  does 
little  to  clarify  the  demand  for  “destruction”  of  the 
German  people  and  dismemberment  of  Germany 
which,  in  its  most  violent  form,  has  been  advanced 
in  Britain  by  Lord  Robert  Vansittart.^"*  Desirable, 
and  even  necessary,  as  the  destruction  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  might  seem  at  this  moment  to  those 
whom  the  Germans  have  unmercifully  terrorized 
and  maltreated,  it  is  an  aim  bound  to  fall  short  of 
fulfillment.  To  begin  with,  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  would  find  it  difficult,  in  cold  blood,  to  under¬ 
take  the  extermination  of  the  German  people — as 
distinguished  from  Germany’s  armed  forces — once 

31.  Norman  Cousins,  “Open  Letter  to  Clifton  Fadiman,” 
Saturday  Keriew  oj  Ijterature  (New  York),  November  7,  1942, 
p.  10;  Kotschnig,  Slaves  Need  No  Leaders,  cited,  pp.  185  fl; 
Dorothy  Thompson,  “Kill  Naziism,  Then  Use  Golden  Rule,” 
PM,  January  4,  1943;  Norman  Thomas,  “Peace  of  Hate  Means 
War,”  ihid.,  January  5,  1943. 

32.  “  ‘Is  there  another  Germany?’  .  .  .  My  answer  is  em¬ 
phatically  yes,  there  is  another  (iermany.”  Louis  Lochner,  What 
about  Germany?  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead,  1942),  p.  216. 

33.  Harold  Butler,  The  Lost  Peace  (New  York,  Harcourt  Brace, 
1942),  pp.  91  iT;  Raoul  dc  Roussy  de  Sales,  The  Malting  of  To¬ 
morrow  (New  York,  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1942),  pp.  241  ff; 
Clifton  Fadiman,  speech  at  P.E.N.  Club  (New  York),  October 
28,  1942. 

34.  For  Lord  Vansittart’s  views,  see  his  book,  Black^  Record 
(London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1942).  For  British  criticisms  of 
“Vansittartism,”  see  Victor  (Jollancz,  Shall  Our  Children  IJve 
or  Die?  (Lomlon,  Gollancz,  1941);  and  Kingsley  Martin,  Propa¬ 
ganda's  Harvest  (London,  Democratic  Order  Series,  No.  13, 
1941). 


the  fighting  is  over.  To  advance  this  demand  at  the 
present  time  seems  doubly  unfortunate:  first,  threats 
are  made  which  are  most  unlikely  to  be  carried  out; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  fact  that  such  threats 
are  made  is  used  by  Nazi  propagandists  to  persuade 
the  German  people  they  must  fight  to  the  bitter  end, 
for  fear  of  stark  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.” 

Should  Germany  Be  Dismembered? 

Nor  would  dismemberment  of  Germany  offer 
much  hope  of  stability  for  Europe.  It  would  mere¬ 
ly  throw  the  Germans  back  into  the  very  conditions 
from  which,  with  great  pain  for  themselves  and 
even  greater  suffering  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
they  are  still  in  the  process  of  emerging.  The  dis¬ 
united  states  would  only  strive  to  unite  once 
more,  under  some  new  nationalistic  leader  who 
would  out-Hitler  Hitler,  precipitating  another  series 
of  internal  and  external  convulsions  that  would 
reduce  what  is  left  of  Europe  to  ashes.  It  is,  of 
course,  conceivable  that  once  a  European  federation 
has  been  organized,  then  some  of  the  larger  units 
of  Germany — Prussia,  the  Rhineland,  Bavaria— 
might  directly  join  as  separate  federal  states.  But 
except  for  this  contingency,  there  seems  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  achieving  European  reconstruction  through 
dismemberment  of  Germany.*^  Meanwhile,  persis¬ 
tence  of  the  threat  that  the  Reich  might  be  dis¬ 
membered  after  the  war  discourages  those  non- 
Nazi  Germans  who  favor  decentralization  of  the 
German  government  and  formation  of  a  federation 
of  German  states. 

The  belief  that  the  German  people  cannot  be 
destroyed  or  their  nation  dismembered  has  been 
realistically  stated  by  Joseph  Stalin  who,  on  No¬ 
vember  6,  1942,  on  the  eve  of  the  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  said:  “It  is 
not  our  aim  to  destroy  Germany,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  destroy  Germany,  just  as  it  is  impossible 
to  destroy  Russia.  But  the  Hitlerite  state  can  and 
should  be  destroyed.  And  our  first  task  in  fact  is  to 
destroy  the  Hitlerite  state  and  its  inspirers.  ...  It  is 
not  our  aim  to  destroy  all  organized  military  force 
in  Germany,  for  every  literate  person  will  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  not  only  impossible  in  regard  to 
Germany,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  Russia,  but  also  in¬ 
advisable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  victor.  But 
Hitler’s  army  can  and  should  be  destroyed.  .  .  . 
Our  second  task,  in  fact,  is  to  destroy  Hitler’s  army 
and  its  leaders.  .  . .  Our  third  task  is  to  destroy  the 

35.  One  of  the  many  examples  of  the  use  Nazi  propaganda 

makes  of  statements  in  the  United  Nations  regarding  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  German  people  and  dismemberment  of  the  Reich 
was  Hitler’s  New  Year’s  Message  to  the  German  People  on  Janu¬ 
ary  I,  1943.  Times,  January  2,  1943. 

36.  Wertheimer,  Victory  Is  Not  Enough,  cited,  pp.  247  fl; 
Hoover  and  Gibson,  The  Problems  of  Lasting  Peace,  cited,  pp. 

236-37. 
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hated  ‘new  order  in  Europe’  and  to  punish  its 
builders.”^^ 

Should  Germany  Be  Disarmed? 

The  Versailles  Treaty  (Part  V)  made  extensive  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  unilateral  disarmament  of  Germany. 
The  German  General  Staff  was  abolished.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Army  was  limited  to  100,000  men,  including  a 
maximum  of  4,000  officers.  These  forces  were  to  be 
“devoted  exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of  order  with¬ 
in  the  territory  and  to  the  control  of  the  frontiers.” 
Lest  Germany  resort  to  subterfuge,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  number  of  officials,  such  as  customs  officers, 
forest  guards  and  coast  guards  must  not  exceed  the 
number  employed  in  1913.  The  strength  of  the  gen¬ 
darmerie  and  local  police  forces  could  be  increased  only 
in  proportion  to  the  population  increase  since  1913. 

The  manufacture  of  armaments,  munitions  and  war 
materials  was  strictly  limited,  and  such  materials  could 
be  stored  only  ‘‘at  points  to  be  notified  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments”  of  the  Allies.  No  war  materials  were  to  be 
exported  or  imported,  and  poison  gases,  armored  cars 
and  tanks  were  neither  to  be  made  nor  purchased. 
Compulsory  military  service  was  abolished,  and  only 
voluntary  enlistments  of  12  consecutive  years  for  pri¬ 
vates  and  noncommissioned  men  and  25  consecutive 
years  for  officers  were  permitted.  It  was  forbidden  to 
discharge  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  effectives 
in  men  or  officers  in  any  one  year.  Finally  “educa¬ 
tional  establishments,  the  universities,  societies  of  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers,  shooting  or  touring  clubs  and,  gen- 
I  erally  speaking,  associations  of  every  description,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  age  of  their  members,  must  not  occupy 
themselves  with  any  military  matters.” 

The  naval  provisions  were  also  drastic.  Germany  was 
permitted  to  retain  6  battleships,  6  light  cruisers,  6  de¬ 
stroyers,  and  12  torpedo-boats.  No  submarines  were  al¬ 
lowed,  and  no  new  warships  could  be  built  except  for 
purposes  of  replacement.  The  naval  personnel  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  15,000  men,  including  a  maximum  of  1,500 
officers  and  warrant  officers.  Their  periods  of  enlistment 
were  similar  to  those  stipulated  for  the  Army.  No  one 
in  the  merchant  marine  was  to  receive  naval  training. 
All  naval  vessels  in  excess  of  the  stated  quota  were 
either  to  be  dismantled  and  converted  into  merchant 
ships  or  turned  over  to  the  Allies.  Germany  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  have  any  military  or  naval  air  forces,  and 
all  aeronautical  material  was  to  be  surrendered. 

The  Allies  reserved  the  right  to,  and  later  did,  ap¬ 
point  commissions  of  control  to  supervise  the  execution 
of  the  disarmament  clauses.  The  commissions,  whose 
expenses  Germany  was  required  to  bear,  were  given 
extensive  powers  of  investigation.  By  1927,  however, 
they  had  all  been  abolished.  Although  the  military, 
naval  and  aerial  restrictions  were  designed  to  last  as 
long  as  the  treaty  itself,  many  of  the  clauses  were  soon 
modified  in  practice,  usually  with  the  assent  of  the 
Conference  of  Ambassadors.  The  Versailles  Treaty  in- 

37.  Report  of  People’s  Commissar  of  Defense  Stalin  on  No¬ 
vember  6,  IQ42.  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics,  Information  Bulletin  (Wasbinjjton,  D.C.),  November 
•2,  1942.  See  also  Stalin’s  speech  of  February  23,  1942,  New 
Times,  February  24,  1942. 


dicated,  moreover,  that  the  restrictions  on  Germany’s 
fighting  establishments  were  not  merely  calculated  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  Reich  “to  resume  military 
aggression,”  but  were  the  first  steps  toward  a  general 
reduction  of  armaments  throughout  the  world,  and 
declared  that  the  promotion  of  disarmament  was  to 
be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  spite  of  the  seemingly  thoroughgoing  provisions 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
evading  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them.  From  the 
moment  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  thus  many  years 
before  Hitler  came  to  power,  German  Army  leaders, 
with  the  aid  of  German  industrialists,  proceeded  to 
build  up  an  industrial  base  for  German  rearmament. 
As  a  result,  defeated  and  ostensibly  disarmed  Ger¬ 
many  emerged  from  the  Long  Armistice  with  a  newly 
trained  nucleus  of  armed  forces  which  could  be  and 
was  rapidly  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nazi 
war  machine,  and  with  up  to  the  minute,  ingeniously 
devised  war  equipment  such  as  parachutes,  pocket 
battleships,  tanks  and  other  weapons — while  the  vic¬ 
torious  Allies,  who  did  not  disarm,  yet  at  the  same 
time  did  not  adopt  new  developments  in  modern  war¬ 
fare,  entered  the  Second  World  War  with  much  obso¬ 
lete  equipment  and,  in  the  case  of  France,  with  a  large 
army  untrained  for  mechanized  war.  In  the  meantime, 
the  fact  that  the  Allies  had  failed  to  carry  out  in  full 
their  pledge  to  proceed  with  their  own  disarmament 
once  Cjermany  had  been  disarmed  proved  a  powerful 
argument  in  Hitler’s  propaganda  against  the  Versailles 
settlement. 

In  spite  of  the  experience  of  the  post-1919  period, 
some  of  the  United  Nations  leaders  again  speak  in 
terms  of  disarming  Germany  and  keeping  it  dis¬ 
armed  after  the  war.  True,  the  Atlantic  Charter^® 
provides  for  “the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force” 
by  all  nations,  not  only  Germany.  In  an  address 
given  in  Washington  on  December  28,  1942,  on  the 
eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  how¬ 
ever,  Vice  President  Wallace  said:  “Obviously,  the’ 
United  Nations  must  first  have  machinery  which 
can  disarm  and  keep  disarmed  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  would  break  the  peace.”^^  Similarly, 
President  Roosevelt,  in  his  “Message  to  Congress 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  in  Wartime”  on  January 
7,  1943,  declared  that  “modern  war  equipment  in 
the  hands  of  the  aggressor  nations  can  bring  dan¬ 
ger  overnight  to  our  own  national  existence  or  to 
that  of  any  other  nation — or  island — or  continent.” 
Therefore,  he  said,  the  Axis  powers  “must  be  dis¬ 
armed  and  kept  disarmed.”'*® 

This  view,  which  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the 
United  Nations  and  enjoys  wide  popular  support, 
is  not  shared  by  some  who  have  studied  the  record 
of  Allied  efforts  to  control  German  armaments 

38.  “Documents  Concerninj;  Post-War  Reconstruction  of  Eu¬ 
rope,’’  Foreign  Polity  Reports,  March  ig,  1942,  p.  8. 

39.  New  Yor/(  Times,  December  29,  1942. 

40.  Ibid.,  January  8,  1943. 
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after  1919.  These  observers  believe  that  no  amount 
of  restrictions  in  treaties  or  supervision  by  inter¬ 
national  commissions — short  of  .complete  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Germany — will  prevent  the  Reich,  in  the 
long  run,  from  forging  new  armaments  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  new  wars  if  the  spirit  to  fight  persists 
among  the  Cjermans.  Hitler  himself  has  stated 
this  point  very  clearly  in  Mein  Kampf,  when  he 
wrote:  “The  problem  of  regaining  German  power 
is  not:  how  can  we  produce  arms?  but:  how  can 
we  produce  the  spirit  which  enables  a  people  to 
bear  arms?  When  this  spirit  dominates  a  people, 
the  will  finds  a  thousand  ways  each  of  which  ends 
in  a  weapon.”  Those  who  have  given  thought  to 
the  experience  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  be  futile  to  impose  unilateral  dis¬ 
armament  on  Germany  which,  to  be  effective, 
would  require  simultaneous  dismantling  of  the 
(jcrman  industrial  machine,  a  prerequisite  of  mod¬ 
ern  armament.  Unilateral  disarmament  of  the 
Reich,  it  is  feared,  could  not  be  adequately  enforced 
without  permanent  subjugation  of  Germany;  and 
even  inadequate  enforcement  would  merely  arouse 
a  fresh  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  Germans, 
of  which  a  new  nationalist  leader  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage;  while  dismantling  of  German  heavy  indus¬ 
try  would  create  a  most  serious  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  for  demobilized  German  forces  —  un¬ 
employment  which,  in  turn,  would  generate  the 
very  bitterness  and  unrest  that  facilitated  Hitler’s 
rise  to  power. 

The  argument  that  Germany  must  be  disarmed 
if  peace  is  to  be  achieved  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  possession  of  armed  force  is  in  itself  the 
primary  cause  of  war,  and  must  therefore  be  abol¬ 
ished  in  the  future — at  least  in  Germany,  Italy  and 
japan.  Yet  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  force 
is  as  necessary  in  international  society  as  it  is  in 
local  and  national  society.  Force  as  such  is  not  evil; 
what  can  be  evil  is  the  use  that  is  made  of  force. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  that  unilateral  dis¬ 
armament  of  Germany  will  automatically  guar¬ 
antee  peace  suggest  an  entirely  different  approach 
to  the  problem  of  force.  They  suggest  that,  after 
the  war,  the  United  Nations  should  maintain  at 
least  part  of  their  armed  forces  and  armaments 
under  some  form  of  international  control,  and 
gradually  transform  them  into  an  international 
police  force.  At  the  same  time  some  of  them  urge 
that  once  the  German  High  Command  has  been 
eliminated,  Germany  should  be  allowed  to  main¬ 
tain  a  small  “people’s  army,”  democratically  offi¬ 
cered,'^'  which  should  ultimately  be  incorporated 
into  the  international  police  force.  Meanwhile,  the 

41.  Fried,  The  Cuilt  of  the  German  Army,  cited. 


United  Nations,  with  the  aid  of  non-Nazi  Germans, 
should  make  every  effort  to  break  the  stranglehold 
that  German  cartels  had  established  over  Germany’s 
industrial  production. 

Can  Germans  Be  Re-Educated? 

If  it  is  correct  to  assume  that  it  is  not  mere  pos¬ 
session  of  armaments  but  the  will,  arising  from  a 
diversity  of  circumstances,  to  use  armaments  against 
other  countries  that  is  at  the  root  of  wars,  then,  it  is 
asked,  how  can  this  be  changed  in  the  German 
people,  how  can  Germans  be  re-educated  so  as  to 
practice  other  ways  of  life  than  the  military  way? 
Some  observers,  witnessing  the  indoctrination  of 
German  youth  since  Hitler’s  advent  to  power,^^ 
despair  of  re-educating  the  present  young  genera¬ 
tion,  and  are  even  more  pessimistic  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  altering  the  philosophy  of  life  of  children 
between  8  and  12,  who  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
safeguarded  from  the  horrors  of  war,  and  are 
thought  to  retain  untarnished  trust  in  Nazism.'*^ 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  believe  there  is  no  cause 
for  despair.  Many  members  of  the  young  genera¬ 
tion,  they  think,  had  not  had  time  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  contaminated  by  Nazi  doctrines  (German 
schools  had  been  under  Nazi  rule  for  only  six  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II),  and  some  of 
them  at  least  have  become  disillusioned  with  Nazi 
practices."*^  If,  moreover,  it  is  admitted  that  Hitler, 
in  the  brief  space  of  six  years,  could  completely  in¬ 
doctrinate  an  entire  generation,  then,  it  is  argued, 
might  it  not  be  equally  possible,  by  determined  and 
patient  effort,  to  intrcKluce  just  the  opposite  ideas 
into  the  content  of  German  education? 

In  his  December  28,  1942  address.  Vice  President 
Wallace  advocated  not  only  military  disarmament 
of  the  Axis  pf)wers,  but  also  psychological  disarm¬ 
ament,  which  he  described  as  “supervision,  or  at 
least  inspection,  of  the  school  systems  of  Germany 
and  Japan,  to  undo  so  far  as  possible  the  diabolical 
work  of  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  war  lords  in 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  young.”'*^  In  his  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1943  message  to  Congress,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  also  said  that  the  Axis  powers  “must  abandon 
the  philosophy,  and  the  teaching  of  that  philosophy, 
which  has  brought  .so  much  suffering  to  the 
world.”^'’  This  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  tasks  confronting  the  United  Nations  after  the 
war.  To  be  successful,  however,  this  re-education 
will  have  to  be  accomplished  not  by  teachers  im- 

42.  For  an  analysis  of  Nazi  education,  see  Gregory  Ziemer, 
Education  for  Death  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1941). 
4^.  Smitli,  iMst  Train  from  Berlin,  cited. 

44.  Franz  Hoas,  “VV'hat  Arc  We  Going  to  Do  with  the  Ger- 
ni.ms.'"  /’■;/.  |.inuary  194;. 

45.  New  Worly  Times,  December  29,  1942. 

46.  Ihid.,  January  8,  1943. 
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ported  from  the  United  States,  Britain  or  other 
United  Nations — since  this  would  be  just  as  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  German  people  as  the  use  of  similar 
measures  by  the  Nazis  in  occupied  countries — but 
by  German  teachers  who  would  command  the 
confidence  of  Germans.'^^ 

It  should  not  be  expected,  of  course,  that  re-edu¬ 
cation,  even  by  German  teachers  “exposed”  to  life 
in  free  countries,  can  work  miracles  overnight,  or 
that  Germans  weaned  away  from  Nazism  will 
necessarily  want  to  pattern  their  institutions  on 
those  of  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  test  of 
their  change  of  attitude  should  be  not  the  outward 
adoption  of  democratic  institutions,  but  demon- 
I  strated  willingness  to  assume  their  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  stabilization  and  pacification  of  post¬ 
war  Europe.  In  discussing  both  military  and  psy¬ 
chological  disarmament  of  Germany,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  will  of  a  people  to  fight 
and  to  sacrifice  lives  and  material  comforts  for  that 
purpose  may  not  spring  merely  from  innate  militar¬ 
ism,  but  may  be  due  to  a  whole  gamut  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  economic  and  social  conditions  that  must 
be  corrected  before  demobilization  of  spirits  can  be 
achieved. 

Should  Germany  Pay  Reparation? 

Under  the  Versailles  Treaty  Germany  had  to  pay 
reparation,  in  cash  and  kind,  to  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers.  The  legal  justification  for  demanding 
reparation  from  (jermany  was  based  on  the  so-called 
“guilt  clause”  of  the  treaty,  Article  231,  which  subse¬ 
quently  was  so  effectively  used  by  Hitler  to  arouse  the 
German  people  against  their  former  opponents.  This 
clause  stated:  “The  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  affirm  and  Germany  accepts  the  responsibility 
of  Germany  and  her  allies  for  causing  all  the  loss  and 
damage  to  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  and  their  nationals  have  been  subjected  as  a 
consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
aggression  of  Germany  and  her  allies.”  In  Article  232 
it  was  recognized  that  the  resources  of  Germany  were 
not  adequate  to  make  complete  reparation  for  all  such 
loss  and  damage,  and  Germany  was  required  only  to 
make  “compensation  for  all  damage  done  to  the 
civilian  population  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow¬ 
ers  and  to  their  property  ...  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from 
the  air,  and  in  general  all  damage  as  defined  in  An¬ 
nex  I.” 

The  annex  to  the  treaty  listed  ten  loss-and-damage 
categories,  including  military  pensions  and  the  allow¬ 
ances  paid  by  the  Allied  governments  to  the  families 
of  persons  mobilized  or  serving  at  the  fronts.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Germany  was  to  reimburse  Belgium  with  interest 

47-  Kotschnig,  New  Yorl(  Times,  December  13,  1942;  also 
idem.  Slaves  Need  No  Leaders,  cited.  Dr.  Kotschnig  proposes 
the  est.iblishment  of  .i  central  ed11cation.1l  reconstruction  agency 
of  the  Ignited  Nations,  which  I.iter  might  develop  into  a  perma¬ 
nent  International  Dflice  of  Education.  See  also  Seger,  “tJerman 
I.eadtrship  in  Exile,”  cited. 


at  5  per  cent  for  all  the  money  the  latter  had  borrowed 
from  the  Allied  governments  during  the  war  years. 

A  reparation  commission  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Allies  to  determine  the  total  amount  of  reparation  and 
to  “draw  up  a  schedule  of  payments  prescribing  the 
time  and  manner  of  securing  and  discharging  the 
entire  obligation  within  a  period  of  thirty  years  from 
May  I,  1921.”  Meanwhile,  up  to  May  i,  1921,  Ger¬ 
many  was  to  pay  in  gold,  ships,  securities  or  com¬ 
modities,  the  equivalent  of  nearly  five  billion  dollars. 
Out  of  this  advance  sum  the  cost  of  the  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation  was  to  be  met  first,  and  the  balance  applied 
to  reparation.  In  1921  the  Reparation  Commission  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  set  the  total  repara¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  by  Germany  at  $32  billion. 

Since  full  reparation  could  not  be  paid  in  cash,  it 
was  stipulated  that  Germany  might  pay  part  in  the 
form  of  specified  commodities.  The  right  of  the  Allies 
was  recognized  “to  the  replacement,  ton  for  ton  and 
class  for  class,  of  all  merchant  marine  ships  and  fishing 
boats  lost  or  damaged  owing  to  the  war.”  Germany 
therefore  was  made  to  surrender  all  its  merchant  ves¬ 
sels  of  1,600  or  more  tons  gross;  half  of  its  ships,  by 
tonnage,  of  1,000  to  1,600  tons  gross;  and  one-fourth, 
by  tonnage,  of  its  steam  trawlers  and  fishing  boats. 
If  the  Reparation  Commission  so  demanded,  Germany 
was  also  to  build  ships  for  the  Allies  up  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  200,000  tons  a  year  for  five  years.  In  addition, 
Germany  was  to  devote  its  economic  resources  “di¬ 
rectly  to  the  physical  restoration  of  the  invaded  areas,” 
by  furnishing  them  with  coal,  benzol,  tar  and  other 
products;  with  reconstruction  materials,  such  as  stone, 
bricks,  tiles,  wood,  window  glass,  cement  and  so  on; 
machinery,  tools  and  animals. 

Germany’s  obligation  to  pay  reparation  was  eventu¬ 
ally  suspended  at  tbe  Lausanne  Conference  in  1932, 
nineteen  years  before  the  date  fixed  by  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty,  alter  the  Reich  had  paid,  in  cash  and 
commodities,  a  total  estimated  at  $2  billion.  Among  the 
many  difficulties  that  arose  with  respect  to  the  payment 
of  reparation — difficulties  which  created  friction  not 
only  between  the  Allies  and  (Jermany,  but  also  among 
the  Allies  themselves — one  of  the  most  serious  was 
the  reluctance  of  the  Allied  countries,  under  pressure 
from  their  own  manufacturers,  to  accept  reparation  in 
kind,  for  fear  that  importation  of  German  goods 
would  hamper  development  of  their  own  industries. 
This  fear  proved  stronger,  in  the  long  run,  than 
the  original  desire  of  the  Allies — especially  France — to 
weaken  Germany’s  future  war  potential  by  diverting 
its  industrial  production  to  payment  of  reparation  in 
kind.  Meanwhile,  bankers  of  /Mlied  countries,  especial¬ 
ly  British  and  American,  loaned  millions  of  pounds 
and  dollars  to  German  heavy  industry,  often  on  the 
humanitarian  ground  of  helping  the  recovery  of  the 
Reich,  although  the  banks  effecting  tbe  loans  made 
large  gains  through  fees  and  commissions.  These  loans 
helped  (Jerman  heavy  industry,  which  had  been  rela¬ 
tively  untouched  by  war,  to  modernize  and  expand, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  ultimately  able  to  furnish 
a  valuable  base  for  the  expansion  of  German  arm- 
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ament.  Moreover,  throughout  the  international  eco¬ 
nomic  negotiations  of  1919-32,  the  Allies  closely  linked 
payment  of  their  debts  to  the  United  States  with  re¬ 
ceipt  of  reparation  from  Germany. 

The  expectation,  in  World  War  II,  that  repay¬ 
ment  of  sums  due  by  the  various  United  Nations 
to  the  United  States  and  Ilritain  will  be  settled 
through  the  machinery  of  Lend-Lease,  without  the 
necessity  for  transfer  of  cash,  may  cause  less  de¬ 
mand  than  in  1918  for  cash  reparation  by  Germany. 
The  question  remains,  however,  whether  Germany 
should  be  required  to  furnish  reparation  in  the 
form  of  commodities  and  labor  to  the  countries 
it  has  subjugated  and  devastated.  Actually,  because 
of  the  rapidity  of  German  victories,  physical  de¬ 
struction  in  World  War  II — except  in  Poland, 
Greece,  Britain  and  Russia — has  proved  less  wide¬ 
spread  than  in  1914-18.  The  Germans,  in  fact,  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  maintain  industrial  plant  and 
agricultural  enterprises  in  conquered  countries,  on 
the  assumption  that  all  such  properties  have  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  possession  of  the  Reich,  and 
German  citizens  have  taken  title  to  many  of  these 
properties  by  procedures  having  the  semblance  of 
legality.  More  immediately  important  than  the 
question  whether  the  Germans  should  be  made  to 
pay  reparation  will  be  the  problem  of  disentangling 
the  claims  German  citizens  are  expected  to  make 
with  regard  to  properties  seized  by  the  Reich  in 
occupied  countries  whose  owners  were  forced  to 
relinquish  title  through  various  forms  of  coercion. 

To  forestall  the  possibility  of  such  German  claims 
— which,  if  admitted  in  courts  of  law,  might  give 
the  Germans  actual  control  of  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  in  Europe  even  though  the  Reich  suffers  a 
military  defeat — the  United  Nations,  together  with 
the  French  National  Committee  in  London,  issued 
a  declaration  on  January  5  against  the  seizure  of 
property  by  the  Axis  in  occupied  countries.  In  this 
declaration,  the  signatory  governments  formally 
warned  “that  they  intend  to  do  their  utmost  to 
defeat  the  methods  of  dispossession  practiced  by 
the  governments  with  which  they  are  at  war  against 
the  countries  and  peoples  who  have  been  so  wan¬ 
tonly  assaulted  and  despoiled.”  They  therefore  “re¬ 
serve  all  their  rights  to  declare  invalid  any  transfers 
of,  or  dealings  with,  property  rights  and  interests 
of  any  description  whatsoever  which  are,  or  have 
been,  situated”  in  the  occupied  countries.  This 
warning  applies  “whether  such  transfers  or  dealings 
have  taken  the  form  of  open  looting  or  plunder 
or  of  transactions  apparently  legal  in  form,  even 
when  they  purport  to  be  voluntarily  effected.”’*’ 

Once  this  job  of  unraveling  property  relation¬ 
ships  on  the  continent  has  been  accomplished,  the 

48.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  9,  1943,  pp.  21-22. 


main  question  should  be  not  whether  reparation  is 
a  gotxl  way  to  punish  Germany,  but  whether  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe  will  be  advanced  or  re- 
tarded  if  German  industry  is  required  to  supply 
commodities  and  labor  free  of  cost  to  liberated 
countries.  Any  method  of  reparation  which  would 
lead  to  economic  depression  in  Germany  appears 
highly  questionable,  since  German  unemployment 
would  again  prove  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  Eu- 
rope.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  cogency  in  the 
argument  that  the  Germans  should  learn  through 
personal  experience  that  they  are  responsible  for  H 
destruction  they  have  caused  in  the  past  or  may 
cause  in  the  future.  3] 

Instead  of  demanding  governmental  reparation,  p 
which  would  not  bring  personal  responsibility 
home  to  individual  Germans,  it  might  be  advisable  2 
for  the  United  Nations  to  devise  some  scheme  that  ( 
would  provide  for  the  use  of  German  technical  ( 
skill  in  industry  and  agriculture,  under  interna-  j 
tional  supervision,  for  the  restoration  and  develop-  ^ 
ment  of  devastated  countries,  especially  in  Eastern  ^ 
Europe  and  the  Balkans.  Such  a  scheme  would  i 
have  two  advantages:  it  would  make  the  indi-  ] 

vidual  German  realize  that  what  he  has  helped,  , 

willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  destroy,  he  must  help 
to  rebuild;  and  the  benefits  of  German  skill  and 
labor  would  redound  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  in  the  areas  which  have  suffered  most  from 
Cierman  conquest  and  also  happen  to  be  the  rela¬ 
tively  backward  areas  of  Europe.  While  affording 
employment  to  the  Germans,  such  a  scheme  would 
further  the  industrialization  and  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  very  countries  the  Nazis  had 
hoped  to  transform  into  German  colonies,  and 
which,  thus  strengthened,  could  eventually  provide 
a  bulwark  against  the  renewal  of  Germany’s  east¬ 
ward  expansion. 

Meanwhile,  it  should  be  made  clear  in  practice 
that  the  United  Nations  have  no  intention  to  ruin 
Germany  or  to  isolate  it  economically,  provided  its 
trade  is  not  accompanied  by  the  sword  and  the 
political  propagandist.  This  objective  has  already 
been  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  “free  access  to  raw  materials”  by  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  Mr.  Churchill  developed  the  idea  further  j 
on  August  24,  1941,  when  he  stated  in  a  broadcast  1 
on  the  Charter:  “Instead  of  trying  to  ruin  German  ' 
trade  .  .  .  as  was  the  mood  of  1917,  we  have  defi¬ 
nitely  adopted  the  view  that  it  is  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  world  and  of  our  two  countries  that  any  large 
nation  should  be  unprosperous  or  shut  out  from  the  j 

means  of  making  decent  living  for  itself  and  its  | 

people  by  its  industry  and  enterprise.”^**  ' 

49.  Peace  Aims,  British  Official  Statements  (New  York,  British  1 
I-ibr;irv  of  Information,  1941).  1 
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I  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  international 
control  of  strategic  raw  materials  after  the  war 
might  be  used  to  regulate  the  flow  of  these  materials 
into  Germany  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  war  stocks.’®  This  method,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  might  prove  more  effective  in  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  German  expansion  than  any  attempt 
at  military  disarmament  or  dismantling  of  heavy 
industry.  Yet,  if  this  measure  is  not  to  appear  as  a 
form  of  discrimination  against  Germany,  it  would 
seem  that  it  should  apply  to  all  countries. 

What  Should  Be  Done  About  Colonies? 

Since  Germany,  as  a  result  of  World  War  I,  lost 
all  of  its  colonial  possessions — which  were  later  ap¬ 
portioned  among  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Japan, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  as  mandates  of  the  League  of  Nations — 
there  will  be  no  colonial  problem  with  respect  to 
Germany  at  the  close  of  World  War  11.  While 
Hitler  ostensibly  had  turned  his  back  on  overseas 
colonies  and,  instead,  was  seeking  to  win  a  colonial 
empire  for  Germany  on  the  European  continent — 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Balkans  and  Russia — the 
Nazis  and  (German  nationalists  had  long  been 
demanding  the  return  of  Germany’s  lost  colonies, 
and  preparing  to  establish  German  settlements  in 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  most  promising  method  of  eliminating  re¬ 
newal  of  such  claims  on  the  part  of  Germany  will 
be  for  the  United  Nations  to  continue  along  the 
trail  blazed  by  the  establishment  of  League  man¬ 
dates  in  1919.  At  that  time,  only  territories  sur¬ 
rendered  by  the  defeated  powers — Germany  and 
Turkey — were  transformed  into  League  mandates. 
Today,  some  leaders  in  the  United  Nations  believe 
that  ultimately  all  colonial  territories  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  under  international  supervision,  as  a 
common  “trust  for  civilization”;  that  specific  dates 
should  be  set,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines, 
when  these  territories  should  achieve  independence; 

I  and  that,  meanwhile,  the  powers  entrusted  with 
their  administration  should  make  every  effort  to 
prepare  the  people  of  these  territories,  through  edu¬ 
cation  and  economic  development,  for  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  responsibilities  in  the  international  com- 
^  munity.” 

\  Should  Germany  Be  Deprived  of 
Territories  in  Europe? 

I  Under  the  Versailles  Treaty,  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
I  were  returned  to  France.  Belgium,  after  a  plebiscite 
50.  E.  H.  Carr,  Conditions  of  Peace  tNcw  York,  Macmillan, 

I  1942).  p.  233. 

1  See  radio  address  of  Queen  W'illielinina  on  December  6. 

'  '942,  New  Yor/(  Times,  Decemlier  7,  and  statement  of 

i  President  Roosevelt  regarding  the  Philippines  on  November  15, 
1942,  ihid.,  November  16,  1942. 


conducted  by  the  Belgian  authorities,  received  the 
strategically  important  regions  of  Eupen,  Malmedy 
and  Moresnet,  with  a  combined  population  of  70,000. 
As  a  result  of  another  plebiscite,  Denmark  received 
northern  Schleswig,  taken  from  it  by  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  1864,  while  southern  Schleswig  voted  to  re¬ 
main  with  Germany.  Czechoslovakia  was  awarded  a 
small  section  of  Upper  Silesia.  To  independent  Poland, 
Germany  ceded  most  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia — a 
stretch  of  territory  260  miles  long  and  ranging  up  to 
80  miles  in  width,  with  a  population  (excluding  Dan¬ 
zig)  about  two-thirds  Polish,  which  became  known  as 
the  Polish  Corridor.  After  plebisicites  favoring  the 
CJermans,  the  East  Prussian  districts  of  Marienwerder 
and  Allenstein  were  permitted  to  remain  with  Prussia. 

A  plebiscite  held  in  industrial  Upper  Silesia  under 
the  supervision  of  an  Allied  commission  and  a  Franco- 
Italian  military  force  resulted  in  the  eventual  parti¬ 
tioning  of  Silesia,  leaving  Germany  more  than  half  of 
the  people  and  land  area,  but  giving  Poland  most  of 
the  economic  resources.  Thus  Poland  acquired  53  of 
the  67  coal  mines,  9  of  the  14  steel  and  rolling  mills, 
all  the  zinc  and  lead  foundries,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  coal-production  area,  and  ii  of  the  16  zinc  and 
lead  mines. 

Danzig,  with  a  population  almost  wholly  German, 
was  made  a  free  city  under  League  control,  but  Po¬ 
land  was  accorded  special  diplomatic  and  economic 
rights  therein.  The  Memel  district,  at  the  northeastern 
tip  of  Germany  and  controlling  the  mouth  of  the 
Niemen  River,  was  ceded  to  the  Allies. 

Germany  agreed  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of 
1839,  which  had  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
and  recognized  the  severance  of  Luxemburg  from  the 
German  customs  union.  Luxemburg’s  “regime  of  neu¬ 
trality”  was  terminated,  and  Germany’s  right  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  railways  of  the  grand  duchy  was  cut  short. 
Germany  was  forbidden  to  “maintain  or  construct  any 
fortifications  either  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or 
on  the  right  bank  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  fifty 
kilometers  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine.”  Armed  forces 
could  not  be  assembled,  nor  maneuvers  held,  in  this 
area,  and  existing  fortifications  were  to  be  dis¬ 
mantled.’’ 

“As  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  coal 
mines  in  the  north  of  France  and  as  part  payment 
toward  the  total  reparation  due  from  Germany  for 
the  damage  resulting  from  the  war,”  Germany  ceded 
to  France  the  coal  mines  in  the  Saar  Basin  “in  full  and 
.absolute  possession,  with  exclusive  rights  of  exploita¬ 
tion.”  The  government  of  the  Saar  was  to  be  entrusted 
for  fifteen  years  to  a  “commission  representing  the 
League  of  Nations.”  Then,  there  was  to  be  a  plebis¬ 
cite — which  was  held  in  10^3.  when  the  Saar  inhab¬ 
itants  voted  for  return  to  Germany.  The  fortifications 
and  harbors  of  the  islands  of  Dune  and  Helgoland 
were  to  be  destroyed.  Germany  consented  to  recognize 
any  treaty  arrangements  that  might  be  entered  into 
between  the  Allies  and  the  territories  formerly  com¬ 
prising  the  Russian  Empire  as  of  August  i,  1914,  and 

S2.  Hitler  remilitarized  the  Rhineland  in  1936. 
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it  acknowledged  and  promised  to  respect  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Austria.  Execution  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  provisions  of  Part 
XIV,  which  stated:  “The  German  territory  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  together  with  the  bridge¬ 
heads,  will  he  occupied  by  Allied  and  Associated 
troops  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.”  Depending  on  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Germany  carried  out  the 
treaty,  the  occupation  was  to  he  successively  restricted, 
so  that  the  bridgehead  at  Cologne  might  be  evacuated 
after  five  years,  that  at  Coblenz  after  ten  years,  and 
that  at  Mainz  after  fifteen.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
occupation  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  or  any 
evacuated  part  rcoccupicd  if  Germany  misbehaved. 
The  occupation  was  carried  out  by  American,  British 
and  French  troops.  I'hc  last  of  the  occupying  forces 
were  withdrawn  in  19^0,  eleven  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  following  the  adoption  of  the  Young 
Plan  for  reparation. 

In  the  Atlantic  ('barter  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  declared  that  they  have  no  territorial 
aspirations,  hut  while  other  United  Nations  have 
signified  their  acceptance  of  its  general  terms  and 
objectives,  they  have  not  formally  adhered  to  it. 
The  way  thus  remains  open  for  the  presentation  of 
territorial  claims  against  (iermany  by  some,  at  least, 
of  the  European  countries  among  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  In  the  event  of  an  Allied  victory,  a  liberated 
France  may  he  expected  to  demand  the  return  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  have  changed  hands 
between  France  and  (Germany  three  times  since 
1H70.  Although  the  Polish  government  in  London 
has  not  made  public  its  territorial  claims  against 
(Germany,  its  Premier,  (General  Sikorski,  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  discussed  with  both  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Mr.  (diurchill  Polish  plans  for  the  post¬ 
war  settlement,  which  include,  it  is  believed,  the 
outright  incorporation  of  Fast  Prussia — formerly 
divided  from  the  Reich  by  the  Polish  Corridor — 
into  a  reconstituted  Poland.  While  the  Czechs  have 
not  issued  statements  of  demands  for  German  ter¬ 
ritory,  it  is  reported  that  some  Czech  nationalists 
would  like  to  see,  after  the  war,  enlargement  of 
Czechoslovakia  through  inclusion  in  its  Ixiundaries 
of  certain  sections  of  Saxony.  All  that  President 
Benes  of  Czechoslovakia  has  publicly  asked,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  Germany  should  be  restricted  to  its 
frontiers  as  they  existed  before  the  (Kcupation  of 
Austria  in  March  19^8  —  otherwise,  he  contends, 
violence  and  force  would  appear  to  have  been 
justified.'^ 

Reintegration  of  Germany  within  its  1938  fron¬ 
tiers,  even  without  the  presentation  of  territorial 

S.^.  Hr.  F.du.iril  Hcncs,  “What  Would  Be  A  Good  Peace?”  Ad¬ 
dress  delivered  at  Ntanehesier  I’niversitv,  Manchester,  Knjjiand. 

r/aflirf  from  Czrchoslotiikiit  tinder  Domination,  Re¬ 
lease  Xo.  (New  York),  I'tccemher  21,  10-12- 


claims  against  the  Reich  by  some  of  its  neighbors, 
would  still  leave  certain  questions  unsettled.’^ 
Should  a  liberated  Austria,  for  example,  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  uniting  with  a  Germany  liberated  from 
Nazism  if  a  freely  held  plebiscite  of  the  Austrian 
people  should  reveal  a  desire  for  such  a  step?  Or 
should  Austria,  as  in  1919,  be  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  United  Nations  from  linking  itself  with  the 
Reich  ? 


In  formulating  plans  for  the  post-war  territorial 
settlement  of  Europe,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  integrity  of  territories  either  historically 
controlled  by  the  Germans  or  ethnically  settled  by 
them  is  the  one  issue  which  unites  all  Germans— 
workers  and  industrialists.  Communists  and  Cath¬ 
olics — and  for  which  they  arc  all  prepared  to  fight. 
It  must  therefore  be  hoped  that  the  peacemakers  of 
the  future  will  make  a  supreme  effort  to  avoid  the 
creation  of  new  irredenta  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  which  would  arouse  fresh  movements 
among  the  Germans  for  their  reconquest.  It  is  being 
increa-singly  recognized  that  the  maintenance  of 
sovereign  political  units  hedged  in  with  territorial 
boundaries  and  economic  barriers  is  in  direct,  and 
dangerous,  contradiction  with  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  trade  and  communications, 
which  must  freely  cross  national  lines  if  they  are  to 
contribute  effectively  to  human  welfare.  Europe’s 
political  reconstruction  should  therefore  have  as  its 
primary  aim  the  achievement  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  degree  of  unity  through  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  collaboration  among  the  various  nations  of 
the  continent,  rather  than  the  re-drawing  of  terri¬ 
torial  boundaries'’  which,  in  any  case,  cannot  be 
drawn  with  any  pretense  of  accuracy  or  justice  in 
regions  like  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  where 
successive  tides  of  migration  have  inextricably 
mixed  peoples  of  many  racial  strains  and  cultural 
backgrounds. 
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What  Kind  of  Peace  n  ilh  Non-Nazi  Germany? 

It  is  entirely  natural  and  understandable  th,at  the 
peoples  of  Europe  who  have  suffered  indescrib¬ 
ably  brutal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis 
should  think,  first  of  all,  in  terms  of  revenge,  and 
see  in  a  United  Nations  victory  primarily  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  German 
people.  Some  reprisals  are  bound  to  occur  in  the 
heat  of  victory.  But  any  decision  taken  in  cold 
blood  by  the  United  Nations  concerning  the  future 
of  Germany  should  be  subjected  to  this  test:  Does 
it  contribute  to  the  reconstruction  of  Europe?  not: 

54.  Problems  of  the  post-war  territorial  settlement  in  Europe 
will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  Rfport. 

55.  See,  for  example,  Albert  GueVard,  The  Future  of  France 
(Cambrid>;e,  Harvartl  University  Press,  1942). 
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>rs,  Docs  it  satisfy  the  thirst  for  revenge?  For,  aside 
1.54'  from  any  humanitarian  or  idealistic  considerations, 
nt-  it  is  in  the  self-interest  of  Britain,  Russia  and  the 
)m  United  States,  no  less  than  the  European  peoples 
an  themselves,  that  conditions  permitting  orderly  po- 
Dr  litical  and  economic  development  of  the  continent 
by  be  established  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
he  Otherwise,  post-war  anarchy  superimposed  on  the 
ravages  of  war  may  spell  the  destruction  of  what 
ial  remains  of  European  civilization. 

A  policy  that  attempts  to  meet  this  test  might  he 
based  on  the  following  broad  considerations: 

’y 

_  1.  The  Germans  should  be  given  an  opportunity 

1^.  to  participate  in  the  liberation  of  their  own  nation, 
as  well  as  conquered  Europe,  from  Nazi  rule.  This 
opportunity,  however,  should  he  matched  liy  tlcinon- 
strated  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  (>eriTians  to  as- 
sume  and  discharge  their  share  of  responsibility  for 
^  peaceful  co-existence  with  other  {leoples.  If  such  a 
■S  course  is  to  succeed,  Britain,  Russia  and  the  United 
^  States  must  actively  advance  and  assist  collaboration 
f  among  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

2.  If  the  Nazi  leaders  and  the  chief  perjx^trators  of 
^  atrocities  in  occupied  areas  have  not  been  previously 

disposed  of  by  the  Ciermans  themselves  in  the  course 
i,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Nazi  regime,  an  interna- 
)  tional  commission  should  be  established  to  try  “war 
5  criminals.”  One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  this  com- 
;  mission  should  be  to  formulate  standards  of  individual 
responsibility  for  participation  in  .acts  violating  both 
international  law  and  the  accepted  pr.actices  of  human¬ 
ity.  It  would  appear  advisable  to  include  Cicrmans  in 
this  commission. 

3.  Assuming  that  it  has  proved  |X)ssihlc  through 
short-wave  broadcasts,  contacts  with  (tcrman  under¬ 
ground  movements,  and  other  methods  to  forge  a  link 
during  the  war  with  the  “Front  of  Decent  People”'’^’ 
in  the  Reich,  temporary  occupation  of  German  ter¬ 
ritory  should  be  effected  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Germans  can  sec  it  as  a  measure  facilitating  the 
establishment  of  a  non-Nazi  regime,  not  as  a  puni¬ 
tive  expedition  against  the  German  people.  To 
achieve  this.  Allied  military  commanders  should  en- 

I  trust  civilian  authority  to  non-Nazi  (Tcrmans  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  keeping  an  open  mind  as  to 
the  kind  of  political,  social  and  economic  changes  the 
non-Nazis  may  consider  essential  to  tlestroy  the  roots 
of  Nazi  authority. 

56.  I.ochncr,  What  about  Germany?  cited,  p.  216. 


4.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  break  up  the 
territorial  unity  of  Germany  as  it  existed  in  1938. 
The  object  of  the  United  Nations  should  he  to  foster, 
during  the  war  and  after,  the  gradual  development  of 
a  Euro{x;an  Federation  based  on  the  representation  of 
all  the  continent's  national  groups,  large  and  small — 
including  the  Germans.  Such  a  Federation  appears 
preferable  to  a  European  League  of  States  based  on  the 
representation  of  sovereign  territorial  units  whose 
boundaries,  especially  in  Eastern  Europte  and  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  seldom  coincide  with  national  groupings. 

5.  Even  if  it  should  ultimately  prove  [wssihle  to 
“abandon  the  use  of  force,”  in  the  words  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter,  it  would  seem  inadvisable  for  the  United 
Nations  to  disarm  immediately  after  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  Yet  it  would  seem  et]ually  inadvisable  to  dis¬ 
arm'  CJermany  alone  while  other  nations  retain  their 
armaments.  Instead,  the  United  Nations  should 
maintain  a  nucleus  of  armed  forces,  which  would 
include  non-Nazi  Germans,  but  should  pool  these 
forces  as  soon  as  practicable  in  an  international 
police  serving  under  the  control  of  an  international 
political  council. 

6.  The  United  Nations  should  establish  an  in¬ 
ternational  raw  materials  commission  which  would 
control  the  distribution  of  raw  materials  needed 
for  modern  industry  in  such  a  way  that  no  nation 
can  accumulate  stocks  for  use  in  war,  and  permit 
free  access  by  all  nations  to  new  inventions  for  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  products.  Cierm.ms  should 
he  represented  on  this  commission. 

7.  The  Germans  should  be  required  to  supply 
labor  and  technical  skill  for  the  reconstruction  of 
regions  devastated  by  German  armies.  (Jermans 
should  he  represented  on  the  international  body 
charged  with  this  task  of  physical  reconstruction.  A 
plan  of  this  character  would  have  to  lie  worked  out 
in  such  a  form  as  not  to  create  unemployment  in  other 
countries.  Reparation  in  cash  or  commodities  should 
not  he  required  from  (lermany. 

8.  The  United  Nations  should  establish  an  in¬ 
ternational  educational  commission,  with  Germans 
among  its  members.  One  of  the  tasks  of  this  com¬ 
mission  should  he  to  encourage  the  work  of  groups 
and  individuals  in  (iermany  who  share  the  ideas  of 
the  United  Nations  and  can  advance  them  in  terms 
understandable  to  the  CJerman  people.  Attempts  by  the 
United  Nations  to  direct  or  supervise  Cierman  educa¬ 
tion  should  he  avoided. 
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What  Should  Be  Done  With  "War  Criminals”? 


By  Vera  Micheles  Dean  and  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 


In  1918  there  was  a  strong  demand  in  the  Allied 
countries  for  punishment  of  German  “war  criminals,” 
symbolized  by  the  cry  in  Britain:  “Hang  the  Kaiser!” 
The  Versailles  Treaty  publicly  arraigned  Wilhelm  II 
“for  a  supreme  offense  against  international  morality 
and  the  sanctity  of  treaties.”  A  special  Allied  tribunal 
was  to  be  appointed  to  try  him,  “thereby  assuring  him 
the  guarantees  essential  to  the  right  of  defense.”  The 
Allies,  however,  were  spared  the  embarrassment  of 
proceeding  against  Wilhelm  II  when  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge  just  before  the  armistice, 
refused  to  extradite  him.  The  Versailles  Treaty  also  re¬ 
quired  (jermany  to  surrender  for  trial  before  Allied 
courts  any  “persons  accused  of  having  committed  acts 
in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  w'ar.”  Among 
the  persons  accused  of  atrocities  at  that  time  was  Field 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  who  subsequently  became 
President  of  the  German  Republic,  and  under  whose 
sjjonsorship  Hitler  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  Reich. 
In  spite  of  these  provisions,  post-war  attempts  to  bring 
certain  notable  Germans  accused  of  acts  of  brutality  to 
trial  by  an  Allied  tribunal  were  circumvented  by  the 
German  government,  which  contended  that  such  trials 
would  be  a  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation  and  would  jeopardize  fulfillment  of  other 
provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  British,  in 
the  face  of  strong  French  opposition,  acquiesced  in  the 
German  demand  that  the  trial  of  “war  criminals” 
should  be  left  to  the  German  courts.  Actually,  only 
half  a  dozen  trials  were  held,  and  those  tried  were 
given  light  sentences.' 

UNITED  nations’  pleixies.  This  record  has  created 
a  demand  in  the  United  Nations  for  strict  punish¬ 
ment  of  those  Germans  who  are  known  to  have 
ordered,  condoned  or  participated  in  the  far  more 
cruel  and  widespread  acts  of  brutality  committed 
by  the  Germans  during  World  War  II,  as  well  as 
of  native  Quislings  who  have  aided  and  abetted  the 
German  conquerors.  On  January  13,  1942  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland  and  Greece,  and 
the  Free  French  National  Committee  signed  a  dec¬ 
laration  in  which  they  affirmed  that  “acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  .  .  .  perpetrated  against  civilian  populations 
arc  at  variance  with  accepted  ideas  concerning  acts 
of  war  and  political  offenses  as  these  are  understood 
by  civilized  nations.”^  They  placed  among  their 
principal  war  aims  “punishment  through  the  chan- 

1.  Schwarzschild,  World  in  Trance,  •‘ited. 

2.  “Allied  Resolution  on  War  Crimes,”  Inter-Allied  Review 
(New  York),  January  15,  1042.  See  also  C.  J.  Hambro,  How  to 
ll  In  the  Peace  (New  York,  I.ippincott,  1942),  chap.  XClIl, 
“Distinpuislied  Crooks,”  p.  418;  Alex  Dreier,  “Do  the  Nazis 
Know  They're  Coinjj  To  Re  Licked?”  American  Magazine, 
April  1942,  pp.  24-2S:  Kotschnis,  Slaves  Xeed  ,Vo  1-eadcrs,  cited, 
p.  209;  Louis  Lch. liner,  “Punish  the  Nazis  under  Nazi  Law,” 
PM,  January  <5,  194,L 


nel  of  organized  justice  of  those  guilty  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  crimes,  whether  they  have  or¬ 
dered  them,  perpetrated  them,  or  in  any  way  par¬ 
ticipated  in  them”;  and  expressed  their  determina¬ 
tion  “to  see  to  it  that  (a)  those  guilty  and  respon¬ 
sible,  whatever  their  nationality,  are  sought  for, 
handed  over  to  justice  and  judged;  (b)  that 
sentences  pronounced  are  carried  out.”  The  poliq 
of  the  United  States  was  clearly  set  forth  by  Presi 
dent  Roosevelt  in  a  statement  issued  on  October  7 
1942,  when  he  said:  “It  it  not  the  intention  of  thi: 
government  or  of  the  governments  associated  witl 
us  to  resort  to  mass  reprisals.  It  is  our  intention  thai 
just  and  sure  punishment  shall  he  meted  out  to  th( 
ringleaders  responsible  for  the  organized  murde 
of  thousands  of  innocent  persons  and  the  commis 
sion  of  atrocities  which  have  violated  every  tene 
of  the  Christian  faith.”^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Allied  governments  in  Londoi 
have  been  keeping  detailed  records  of  known  act 
of  brutality  in  their  respective  countries,  which  thq 
intend  to  present  to  an  international  tribunal  onc( 
the  war  is  over."*  The  Soviet  government,  for  iti 
part,  announced  on  November  4,  1942  the  forma 
tion  of  an  extraordinary  state  commission  to  inves 
tigate  “crimes  committed  by  the  German  Fascis 
invaders,”  and  gather  and  collate  data  regardinj 
destruction  both  of  lives  and  property.' 

There  is  a  danger,  however,  that  discussion  about 
punishment  of  Nazi  “war  criminals”  may  creati 
the  impression  that  Germany  alone  was  responsible 
for  World  War  II,  as  it  was  held  responsible  for 
World  War  I  under  the  “war  guilt”  clause  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  Such  an  interpretation  would 
overlook  the  fact,  which  must  be  stressed  again  and 
again  if  another  period  of  international  paralysis 
and  frustration  such  as  occurred  between  1919  and 
19^9  is  to  be  averted  in  the  future,  that  while  Hitler 
and  his  associates  can  and  should  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  acts  of  commission  that  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  war,  other  nations  now  fighting  Germany  can¬ 
not  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  their  many  acts 
of  omission,  due  in  some  cases  to  failure — or  re¬ 
fusal — to  understand  the  international  situation, 
and  in  others  to  sympathy  on  the  part  of  many 
groups  for  the  ideas  of  Nazism. 

4.  President  Roosevelt  on  October  7,  1942  (New  Yor^  Times, 
October  8,  1942).  See  also  Foreign  Secretary  F.den  on  July  23, 
1942  (Bulletins  from  Britain,  .August  5,  1942);  Viscount  Simon, 
British  Lord  Chancellor,  on  October  7,  1942  (New  York_  Timet, 
October  8,  1942):  and  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov,  October  14, 
1942  (ibid.,  Octolx-r  i";,  1942). 

4.  For  preliminary  lists  drawn  up  by  the  governments  of 
Poland,  Norway  and  Yugoslavia,  see  ibid.,  October  17,  1942- 
■j.  For  text  of  decree,  see  ibid.,  November  5,  1942. 


